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TERMS; 


A  meeting  of  Superintendents  of  City  Schools  was 
recently  held  at  Terre  Haute.  Representatives  were 
in  attendance  from  four  States,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Michigan.  This  is  the  second  meeting  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  held.  It  is  the  settled  conviction  of 
those  who  have  attended  that  there  should  be  at  least 
one  such  meeting  held  each  year,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  that  effect. 


The  Attorney  General  has  given  an  opinion  to  the 
si'nphT'r^’i.ir  . ~  effect  that;  a  township  trustee  has  no  authority  to  em- 

'thb  ElTArioMST  wm  isMied’^  the  Th  of  each  mon.h.'c'on.r  ®  ^  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote 

butions  and  advertisements  should  reach  us  by  the  first  day  of  the  month  at  aschool  meeting  havedecided,ataregularSchool  mcet- 
°  XddrlS  au"letters  to  the  Editors.  ing,  they  did  not  wish  to  employ,  and  that  any  money 

paid  from  the  school  fund  to  a  teacher  so  employed  by 
a  trustee,  can  be  recovered  from  such  trustee  by  an  ac- 
^  ditori^l .  tion  at  law.  Anyone  who  has  read  Section  twf  nty- 

- - - eight  of  the  school  law,  will  have  but  little  doubt  of 

An  article  on  spelling  which  arrived  too  late  for  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

publication,  will  appear  next  month.  - -  ••• - 

- - -  We  have  received  the  Manual  of  the  public  schools 

We  call  the  attention  of  subscribers  to  the  list  I  of  Marion  county,  Walter  S.  Smith,  Superintendent. 


^ditariul . 


of  magazines  with  which  we  club  the  Educationist. 
Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  in  order  to  receive  the 
January  number. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  persons  writing  to  us  and 


The  Manual  refers  only  to  schools  outside  the  city  of 
Indianapolis.  It  embraces  a  calendar,  names  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
the  names  of  its  officers  and  the  time  of  meeting,  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  the  schools,  rate  of  wages  paid 


...^  ,  ,  ■  L,.  teachers,  course  of  study,  with  accompanying  remarks, 

desiring  a  reply,  should  give  not  only  their  names  but  „  , 

.  05  j ,  11  wr  L  1  form  of  report  to  Superintendent  and  to  parents,  and 

their  post-office  address  as  well.  We  have  several  .  ..  „  . 


their  post-office  address  as  well.  We  have  several 
letters  before  us  to  which  we  can  not  reply  on  account 
of  the  omission  of  one  or  both  of  these.  We  owe  a 
set  of  the  Educ.ationist  School  Mottoes  to  some  one  in 
Manteno,  Illinois.  If  he  will  send  his  name  we  will 
forward  them. 


a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  teachers. 


set  of  the  Educ.ationist  School  Mottoes  to  some  one  in  Of  course  a  repeal  of  the  County  Superintendency  law 
Manteno,  Illinois.  If  he  will  send  his  name  we  will  will  restore  the  old  order  of  things;  and,  among  other 
forward  them.  luxuries,  the  teachers  of  common  schools  will  not  only 

_ _  be  examined  as  was  then  and  is  yet  the  custom,  but 

We  give  a  list  of  the  topics  embraced  in  Superin-  required  to  pay  the  old  prices  for  the  privilege, 

tendent  Smith’s  recently  issued  Manual  only  to  call  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-eight  anxious  pe- 

attention  to  soipe  of  the  things  that  the  public  has  a  titioners  were,  in  the  year  1872,  subjected  to  this  pleas- 
right  to  expect  of  such  an  officer.  Nothing  less  than  O’-^eal.  and,  as  the  law  required,  paid  the  County 
the  complete  practical  execution  of  a  well-matured  Examiners  a  like  number  of  dollars  for  their  indul- 
plan,  in  addition  to  its  publication,  should  be  expected  gen^e.  By  the  way,  why  does  n’t  the  State  Superin- 
of  one  holding  the  position.  The  scheme  of  work  in  tendent,  in  his  efforts  to  prove  the  old  system  more 
common  schools,  from  both  stand  points,  management  costly  than  the  new,  use  this  as  one  of  his  arguments? 
and  instruction,  is  more  comprehensively  set  forth  in  I*  was  a  heavy  tax  laid  upon  a  very  respectable  class 
this  brief  pamphlet  than  in  anything  else  of  the  kind  of  persons.  It  is  true  they  were  abundantly  able  to 
we  have  seen  since  such  an  officer  was  placed  over  the  nevertheless,  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  a 

schools.  As  to  whether  Mr.  Smith  can  execute  in  the  heavy  tax. 
held  a  plan  he  has  matured  in  his  office  remains  to  be 

seen.  We  hope  he  can.  School  systems  stand  in  A  disgraceful  newspaper  war  has  been  waging  be 
greater  need  of  men  able  and  willing  to  work  than  of  tween  one  Professor  Gay,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
men  able  and  willing  simply  to  talk.  State  University,  and  President  Nutt.  Theodore  Tilton 
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was  the  original  cause  of  the  unpleasantness.  This 
gentleman,  some  time  ago,  delivered  a  lecture  before 
one  of  the  University  Societies,  in  which  he  advanced 
some  social  theories,  to  which  Mr.  Gray  then  and  there 
objected,  expressing  his  disapprobation  in  no  equivocal 
language.  Thereupon  a  storm  arose  which  was  allayed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  indignant  Professor.  The 
recent  developments  of  the  Beecher-Tilton  scandal,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  attorneys 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  Mr.  Tilton’s  lecture 
at  Bloomington,  were  the  immediate  exciting  causes 
that  led  to  the  present  personal  warfare  between  Mr. 
Gay  and  the  President.  Judging  from  what  we  have 
read  of  Professor  Gay’s  effusions,  'we  should  not  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  best  interests  of  the  University 
were  served  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  We 
deeply  regret  that  President  Nutt  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  controversy  in  which  so  little 
of  principle  is  involved.  The  airing  of  petty  grievances 
and  personal  differences  through  the  public  press  had 
better  be  left  to  ward  politicians,  street  bummers  and 
disappointed  college  professors. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  has  revived  a  work 
first  begun  by  the  Educationist  about  a  year  since.  We 
refer  to  the  effort  to  unify  the  standard  of  marking  ex¬ 
amination  papers  by  County  Superintendents.  Our 
readers  will  readily  recall  the  tabular  statements  pub¬ 
lished  in  May  and  June  last,  in  which  was  given  the 
estimated  value  placed  upon  the  answers  to  certain 
questions  in  English  grammar  and  geography.  These 
questions  and  answers  were  published  in  the  April 
number,  and  every  County  Superintendent  in  the  State, 
and  many  others  of  the  more  prominent  educational 
men,  were  invited  by  postal  card  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  answers  and  send  us  the  result.  Twelve  out  of 
the  ninety-two  Superintendents  responded,  and  we 
have  always  supposed  that  a  majority  of  them  regretted 
that  they  had  done  so,  since  the  result  was  so  different 
from  what  was  expected.  The  same  answer  was  marked 
by  different  superintendents  all  the  way  from  0  to  100. 
An  applicant  in  one  county  would  have  obtained  a  li- 
sence  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and,  giving 
precisely  the  same  answers  in  another  county,  would 
have  failed  entirely.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  mark  uniformly.  We  know  it  is  not.  No 
two  men  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States,  would 
credit  the  same  set  of  answers  precisely  alike,  unless  it 
was  purely  accidental ;  but  it  is  possible  to  approach  a 
uniform  standard.  Now  that  the  State  Board  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  task  we  shall  expect  something  desirable 
to  come  of  it.  The  circular  of  the  Board  will  be  found 
in  the  School  Officers’  Department. 


Now  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  becoming  popu¬ 
lar  and  is  received  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
world  with  varying  degrees  of  reservation  or  with  no 
reservation  at  all,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  who 
wa»  its  author.  This  honor  is  generally  accredited  to 


Mr.  Darwin,  the  renowned  author  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  and  the  Descent  of  Man.  This  however,  is  a 
mistake.  The  first  discover  of  the  law,  or  perhaps  we 
had  better  say  the  originator  of  the  theory,  is  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  as  it  now  stands, 
was  in  its  chief  outlines  announced  by  him  two  years 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  It  is 
now  beginning  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  this  or  any  other  age  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  that  his  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  both  matter  and  mind  will  entitle  him  to 
be  ranked  with  Bacon  and  Newton.  If  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  nature’s  laws,  it  will  take  rank  as  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  by  man.  It  will 
greatly  modify  if  it  does  not  entirely  subvert  many  no~ 
tions  that  have  long  been  considered  settled  in  regard 
to  the  science  of  mind,  and  the  science  of  matter.  The 
world  will  demand,  that  it  be  clearly  and  incontrover- 
tibly  established  before  it  be  accepted ;  but  when  thus 
established  it  will  be  gladly  received,  and  men  will 
set  to  work  to  modify  their  opinions  to  correspond  to 
the  new  order  of  thought.  The  new  order  of  things 
will  bo  an  improvement  upon  the  old,  because  it  will 
contain  a  larger  ingredient  of  truth.  Some  household 
gods  will  be  demolished,  but  others  more  rational  and 
truthful  will  take  their  place. 

Every  discovery  of  a  new  truth  is  a  benefaction  to 
humanity. 


One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  “  graded  school  sys¬ 
tem”  so  called,  is  found  in  its  system  of  promotions. 
These  occur  but  once  a  year  in  most  cases,  and  the 
grades  are  so  far  apart  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
a  child  to  “leap  the  gap’’  and  alight  ready  to  move 
on  with  the  class  above.  Nine  out  of  ten,  therefore, 
who  could  do  more  than  their  class,  are  compelled  to 
“slow  up”  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  pupils  of 
average  talent,  for  whom  the  work  is  planned.  This 
plan  has  been  modified  in  some  of  our  larger  cities, 
and  semi-annual  promotions  have  been  instituted. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  classes  will  be  graduated 
twice  a  year  from  each  department,  which  will  add 
very  much  to  the  number  of  teachers  required,  and 
hence  to  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  higher  grades, 
especially  in  the  High  School.  It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  in  many  schools  to  admit  a  beginning  class  to  the 
High  School  oftener  than  once  a  year.  It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  therefore  to  consolidate  the  two  grades  half  a 
year  apart,  somewhere  below  the  High  School,  or 
else  allow  the  better  class  to  do  High  School  work 
for  half  a  year  before  entering,  in  which  case  they 
would  enter  as  an  advanced  class.  When  the  High 
School  is  large  this  can  be  done  without  any  additional 
expense  for  teachers  in  the  first  year,  at  least,  and  it 
is  possible  that  consolidations  might  be  made  subse¬ 
quently  that  would  accommodate  this  class.  This, 
however,  is  not  clear.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  by  having  a  minimum  and  a 
maxium  course  of  (tudy  for  the  High  School.  This 
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will  permit  the  abler  pupils  to  study  other  subjects  in 
addition  to  those  prescribed  for  the  minimum  course. 
This  would  necessitate  two  grades  of  diplomas,  which 
would  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  plan.  . 

Appropos  to  this  matter  of  diplomas  we  believe 
that  the  present  order  of  things  could  be  changed  to 
advantage.  A  certificate  of  the  precise  amount  ot 
work  done  by  each  pupil  ought  to  be  issued  to  him  on 
his  withdrawal  from  school  or  his  completion  of  the 
course.  This  would  be  a  more  definite  statement  of 
the  work  done  by  him  than  the  common  form  of  dip¬ 
loma  contains,  and  might  have  a  slight  tendency  to* 
wards  greater  thoroughness. 


I 


I 


The  Round  Table  of  W estern  Superintendents  is  the 
name  of  an  organization  that  meets  yearly  in  some 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Northwest.  At  the 
meeting  held  at  Chicago  during  the  1st,  2d  and  3d 
days  of  December,  the  following  members  were  present ; 
Mr.  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Doty  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Rickoff 
of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Hancock  late  of  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
Pickard  and  Mr.  Hanford  of  Chicago,  and  G.  P.  Brown 
of  Indianapolis.  The  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  ! 
public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  discussion  of  I 
topics  with  a  view  to  the  greater  unification  of  the 
work  and  methods  in  the  cities  represented.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  were  discussed  by  the  members  of  the 
Association: 

1.  Grading. 

2.  German. 

3.  Independent  High  School  Work. 

4.  Examinations  vs.  Estimates. 

5.  Course  of  Study. 

6.  School  Book-keeping. 

7.  Drawing  and  Art  Schools. 

8.  Corporate  Schools. 

9.  Special  Schools  and  Special  Teachers. 

10.  School  Furniture. 

11.  Supervision. 

12.  Personnel  of  Normal  Schools. 

13.  Additional  reading  matter  in  Primary  Grades. 

14.  Word  Method  vs.  Analytical  Method  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading. 

The  action  taken  in  regard  to  Grading  and  the 
nomenclature  of  grades,  will  interest  many  superin¬ 
tendents  who  were  not  present. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  compare  the  work  of  different 
cities,  by  means  of  the  annual  reports  that  have  been 
issued,  because  of  the  different  number  of  grades  and 
the  various  names  assigned  to  them.  Some  cities,  like 
Chicago,  have  divided  the  work  below  the  High  School 
into  ten  grades,  but  have  completed  it  in  eight  years. 
Others,  like  St.  Louis,  have  completed  the  work  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  High  School  in  seven  years.  While 
others  still  have  divided  this  work  into  eight  grades, 
and  have  assigned  one  year  for  the  completion  of  each 
grade.  It  was  determined  to  adopt  the  following  sys¬ 
tem  of  gradation  and  nomenclature. 

A  school  year  shall  consist  of  forty  weeks  of  attend¬ 
ance,  The  time  of  the  entire  course,  including  the 


High  School,  shall  be  twelve  years.  The  instruction 
given  during  the  first  eight  years  shall  be  called  Ele¬ 
mentary  Instruction ;  that  of  the  last  four  years.  Se¬ 
condary  Instruction.  The  schools  in  which  Elementary 
Instruction  is  given  shall  be  called  District  Schools. 
Those  in  which  Secondary  Instruction  is  given  shall  be 
called  High  Schools.  The  District  Schools  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  two  departments,  which  shall  be  named  respect¬ 
ively  Primary  Department  and  Grammar  Department. 
The  Primary  Department  shall  include  the  work  of  the 
first  four  years,  and  the  Grammar  Department  that  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  grades 
in  these  departments  shall  be  called,  first  year,  second 
year,  <kc.,  to  eighth  year,  and  in  the  High  Schools  they 
shall  be  named  in  the  same  way,  the  lowest  grade 
being  called  first  year,  and  the  highest,  fourth  year. 
It  is  believed  that  the  simplicity  of  this  nomenclature 
will  commend  it  to  every  superintendent  of  schools 
It  makes  but  little  difference  what  names  are  adopted. 
The  ssential  thing  is  that  they  should  be  the  same  in 
all  localities.  Many  valuable  thoughts  were  presented 
upon  the  other  subjects  mentioned,  which  we  will 
notice  at  some  future  time. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION. 


Several  months  ago  a  colored  citizen  of  Marion 
county,  by  the  name  of  Gaiter  applied  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  said  county  for  a  mandate  to  compel  the 
School  Trustee  of  his  township  to  admit  his  children 
to  the  district  school ;  no  separate  school  having  been 
provided  for  them. 

The  Superior  Court  decided  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  colored  children  had  a  right  to  attend  the 
district  school.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  which  has  recently  passed  upon  the  case  and 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court.  The  rea¬ 
soning  by  which  the  court  sustains  its  action  partakes 
very  much  of  the  character  of  pettifogging.  The  Su¬ 
perior  Court  based  its  decision  upon  section  one  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  that  “  all  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,”  and  upon  the 
two  sections  of  our  State  Constitution,  one  of  which 
declares  that  “  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  grant 
to  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  privileges  or  immuni¬ 
ties,  which,  upon  the  same  terms  shall  not  equally  be¬ 
long  to  all  citizens,”and  the  other  requires  that  the  Le. 
gislature  shall  “provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  with¬ 
out  charge  and  equally  open  to  all.”  The  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  in  the  question  “who  are  citizens?” 
This  question  is  answered  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend* 
ment  above  quoted.  Admitting  then,  that  the  negro 
I  is  a  citizen,  and  his  right  to  all  the  privileges  and 
amunities  of  citizenship  undfer  our  State  Constitution 
logically  follows.  One  of  those  privileges  is  free  tui 
tion  in  our  common  schools.  In  reply  to  this  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  says  that  the  framers  of  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  did  not  have  persons  of  African  descent  in  their  minds 
when  they  agreed  upon  these  sections! 

The  law  of  1869  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
separate  schools  in  case  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
colored  children  in  any  locality  to  constitute  a  school. 
It  also  provides  that  in  case  there  is  not  such  number 
the  Township  Trustee  shall  make  such  provision  as 
will  use  their  portion  of  the  school  revenue  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  to  what  advantage  could  the  revenue  be¬ 
longing  to  two,  three  or  six  children  be  used  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  school?  Any  such  attempt  would  result  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  denial  of  all  school  privileges  to  colored  children 
in  localities  where  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  teacher.  That  this  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  is  evident  from  another 
section  of  the  school  law  which  provides  that  all  the 
public  schools  of  a  township  shall  be  open  an  equal 
number  of  days.  Now  it  is  unretisonable  to  suppose 
that  it  wa.s  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  each 
Township  Trustee  should  employ  a  separate  teacher 
for  each  two,  three  or  six  colored  children  in  different 
parts  of  his  township,  and  continue  each  of  these 
schools  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  schools  for 
white  children.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  seemg 
very  clear  that  any  law  that  practically  withholds  from 
the  negro  the  rights  and  privileges  of  white  citizens  in 
our  state,  contravenes  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  therefore  null  and  void. 

We  fear  that  this  decision  will  be  a  most  fruitful 
source  of  disorder  and  trouble  in  some  localities.  It 
is  BO  palpably  unjust  that  its  execution  will  be  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  a  large  part  of  our  citizens,  and  the 
reasoning  through  which  the  decision  is  reached  is  so 
disingenuous  and  sophistical  that  the  necessary  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  political  and  social  prejudice  had  much 
more  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  court  than  had 
either  law  or  justice. 

It  may  be  good  law,  but  it  does  not  so  appear  from 
the  reasoning  of  the  court. 


Contributions. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  MEETING. 


Office  of  Scperintesdent  of  Pcbuc  Schools. 

Terre  HaUe,  Ind.,  December  4,  1874. 

Friend  Shortridge  : — The  following  persons  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Superintendents’  meeting  which  was 
held  here  last  month: 

T.  W.  Harvey,  Columbus,  Ohio;  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Alston  Ellis,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  E.  A. 
Qastman,  Decatur,  Illinois;  Alfred  Harvey,  Paris,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Charles  Parker,  Danville,  Illinois;  Miss  Sarah 
Raymond,  Bloomington,  Illinois;  J.  H.  Smart,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana;  A.  M.  Gow,  Evansville,  Indiana;  Q. 
P.  Brown,  Indianapoli8,*Indiana;  Alfred  Hardy,  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan;  Miss  Sharp,  principal  of  one  of  the 
ward  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Miss  Drake, 


principal  of  the  Training  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana ;  Kate  J.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  office  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Wiley,  in  the  Normal  building,  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  a  quiet  talk  was  held  in  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  belonged  to  the  peculiar  position  they 
occupied  as  managers  of  an  extensive  school  system. 

There  were  a  number  of  important  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  and  freely  discussed,  among  them  was  the  im¬ 
portance  of  spelling  and  reading  as  the  foundation  of 
school  education,  and  the  moral  and  ethical  phase  of 
the  question  was  fully  presented. 

The  evening  session  was  held  at  the  same  place.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  as  to  how  to  treat  dull 
pupils,  it  was  thought  the  better  plan  to  promote  all 
such  who  had  remained  two  years  in  one  grade,  as  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  all  agencies  in  the  grade 
had  been  exhausted,  and  a  poor  pupil  there  could  only 
be  a  poor  pupil  in  a  higher  one,  and  it  might  be  that 
a  new  train  of  thought  could  be  thus  awakened,  or 
new  incentives  urged,  be  productive  of  good,  and  latent 
energies  might  be  aroused,  and  they  might  be  forced 
out  of  their  grooves.  In  regard  to  the  overwork  of 
pupils  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  that  pu¬ 
pils  are  not  overworked,  athough  it  was  suggested  that 
it  might  be  well  to  curtail  some  branches,  and  give 
more  attention  to  some  others,  such,  for  instance,  as 
reading  and  language  culture. 

Yesterday’s  meeting  was  held  at  the  parlor  of  the 
Terre  Haute  House,  and  among  the  eleven  subjects 
for  discussion  the  following  were  disposed  of : 

In  regard  to  the  general  promotion  of  pupils,  the 
first  question  was :  How  often  are  examinations  with 
a  view  of  promotion,  to  be  held?  It  was  disclosed 
that  most  of  the  superintendents  have  monthly  exam¬ 
inations  in  each  school. 

Second.  Who  prepares  the  questions?  They  are 
generally  prepared  by  the  superintendent. 

Third.  What  studies  are  made  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
motion?  The  heavy  branches:  reading,  arithmetic 
and  grammar,  although  some  favored  an  averaL'e  in  all 
branches  as  a  basis. 

Fonrth.  Under  whose  direction  is  the  examination 
held  ?  The  principal  generally  conducts  the  exercises. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  does  it. 

Fifth.  Who  grades  or  classifies  the  papers  of  pupils? 
Generally  one  teacher  examines  the  papers  of  the 
other. 

Sixth.  The  results  of  these  monthly  and  the  annual 
examinations  were  compiled  to  form  the  standard  of 
per  cent,  of  such  promotions. 

Sixth.  What  is  the  required  per  cent.  ?  This  ran 
from  sixty  to  eighty-five,  and  no  definite  amount  was 
determined. 

Eighth.  What  is  the  best  method  of  promoting 
pupils  of  irregular  attendance  from  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  reasons.  It  was  deemed  best  to  advance 
them,  if  they  could  be  brought  up  in  the  grade  by 
extra  labor  of  the  teacher. 

A  oommitte  consisting  of  Alston  Ellis,  of  Ohio,  Al- 
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fred  Harvey,  of  llliDois,  George  P.  Brown,  of  Indiana 
and  Albert  Hardy,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  to 
select  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting, 
and  invite  the  teachers  of  their  respective  states. 
The  members  during  the  forenoon  visited  the  Terre 
Haute  city  schools  and  were  well  pleased  with  their 
working. 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  H.  WILEY,  K.  J.  M. 


WHEN  DOES  A  COLLEGE  COME  OF  AGE  1 

BY  H.  W.  WILEY. 

This  is  a  question  which  has  troubled  college  authori¬ 
ties  very  little.  They  act  upon  the  principle  that  a 
college  is  always  a  minor.  We  all  know  of  colleges 
which  are  as  much  in  leading  strings  now  as  in  their 
inception  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  They  are  treated  as 
invalids  or  as  very  small  children.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  therefore  to  see  them  still  in  their  teens  after 
they  have  passed  their  half  dozen  decades.  Founders 
of  colleges  do  well  when  they  set  apart  magnificent 
endowments  and  watch  carefully  through  their  tender 
years  the  children  of  their  generosity.  But  the  time 
comes  when  self  dependence  and  self  direction  are  in 
a  measure  necessary  to  further  development.  It  is 
better  that  mistakes  be  made  than  that  no  independ¬ 
ence  of  action  should  arise. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  founders  of  a 
college  be  states  or  individuals.  In  either  case  too 
much  tenderness  may  reverse  its  object.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  then  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  when  a  college  comes  of  age  and  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  itself. 

The  alumni  of  a  college  are  certainly  the  best  cus¬ 
todians  of  its  interests  after  its  immediate  founders 
have  passed  away.  In  forty  or  fifty  years  from  its 
foundation  those  personally  interested  in  it  will  have 
ceased  from  their  labors,  and  the  work  must  pass  into 
other  hands. 

The  college  which  has  been  reasonably  prospered 
will  have  from  five  hundred  a  thousand  alumni  on 
its  semi-centennial  anniversary.  Will  any  one  doubt 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  commit  its  interests  to  the 
hands  of  those  men? 

The  average  alumnus  does  not  lose  his  love  forhis  alma 
mater.  We  look  with  just  suspicion  upon  the  man  who 
turns  his  back  upon  his  natural  mother.  The  g''aduate 
of  a  college  naturally  cherishes  its  welfare  more  than  a 
stranger;  the  memories  of  his  college  days  which 
ought  to  be  pleasant,  and  a  desire  to  have  sprung  from 
a  vigorous  stock  incite  him  to  this. 

The  graduates,  then,  of  a  college  should  be  its  elec¬ 
tors.  Five  or  ten  years  after  graduation  they  should 
be  allowed  to  vote.  By  their  votes  at  annual  elections 
they  should  choose  the  trustees  of  the  college  in  such 
proportion  that  the  whole  body  might  be  chosen  in 
from  six  to  ten  years. 

In  order  to  exclude  the  hot  tempered  boys  and  im¬ 
mediate  college  prejudices,  we  have  said  that  the 


alumnus  should  not  vote  till  he  is  naturalized  or  comes 
of  college  age,  i.  e.  until  five  years  after  his  graduation. 
By  that  time  he  would  certainly  be  competent  to  cast 
an  intelligent  ballot.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
when  the  graduates  of  a  college  of  five  years  standing 
number  one  hundred  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  the  col¬ 
lege  in  their  hands.  In  such  an  arrangement  there 
would  be  no  choice  because  of  personal  cliques  or  fa- 
voritisms,  but  each  overseer  would  be  selected  from  his 
standing  and  known  merits. 

Take  the  case  of  our  State  University.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are 
graduates  of  that  institution.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
one  of  them  is.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  all  of  them 
are  honest  and  well  meaning  men,  but  is  it  not  patent 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  hundreds  of  graduates  the 
interests  of  the  University  would  be  safer  than  they 
now  are  ? 

The  plan  has  been  tried  in  Harvard  University  and 
works  admirably.  The  graduate  of  that  Universityi 
by  virtue  of  his  diploma,  becomes  a  stockholder  in  it. 
True,  he  can  not  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  for  five 
years,  but  after  that  he  has  as  much  to  say  in  regard  to 
its  management  and  conduct,  in  one  sense  at  least,  as 
the  President  and  fellows  themselves. 

We  hope  to  see  this  wise,  just  and  successful  plan 
extended.  If  the  coming  legislature  would  place  the 
State  University  wholly  under  the  control  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates,  it  would  infuse  into  the  institution  a  life  and 
energy  that  would  be  better  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  additional  endowment.  Is  not  the  State 
University  already  of  age? 


STORY  OF  A  STONE. 

BY  D.  S.  JORDAN. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  great  many  years  ago,  so  many, 
many  years,  that  if  your  father  should  give  you  a 
dollar  for  every  year,  you  could  buy  up  the  Exposition 
building  and  the  whole  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  have 
enough  left  to  pay  the  National  Debt;  in  those  old 
days  when  the  great  Northwest  consisted  of  a  few 
ragged  and  treeless  hills,  full  of  copper  and  quartz, 
and  bordered  by  a  dreary  waste  of  sand  flats,  over 
which  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  rolled  its  warm  and  turbid 
waters  as  far  north  as  Escanaba  and  Eau  Claire;  in 
the  days  when  Marquette  Harbor  opened  out  towards 
BafiSn’s  Bay,  and  the  Northern  Ocean  washed  the  crest 
of  Mount  Washington,  and  wrote  its  name  upon  the 
Pictured  Rocks;  when  the  tide  of  the  Pacific,  hemmed 
in  by  no  snow  capped  Sierras,  came  rushing  through 
the  Golden  Gate  between  the  Ozarks  and  the  North 
Peninsula,  and  swept  over  Plymouth"  Rock  and  surged 
up  against  Bunker  Hill ;  in  the  days  when  it  would 
have  been  fun  to  study  Geography,  for  there  weren’t 
any  capitals,  nor  any  products,  and  all  the  towns  were 
seaports;  in  fact  an  immensely  long  time  ago  (but 
just  on  that  account  the  story  is  worth  hearing  before 
it  is  forgotten) ;  there  lived  somewhere  in  the  northern 
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part  of  Indiana,  not  far  from  what  is  now  South  Bend, 
a  little  jelly  fish. 

It  was  a  curious  little  chap,  about  the  shape  of  half 
an  apple  and  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  and  it  floated 
around  in  the  water  and  ate  little  things,  and  opened 
and  shut  its  umbrella  pretty  much  as  the  jelly  fishes 
do  now  on  a  sunny  day  oflf  Nahant  Beach,  when  the 
tide  is  coming  in.  It  had  a  great  many  little  feelers 
that  hung  down  all  around  like  so  many  little  snakes, 
and  so  it  was  named  Medusa,  after  an  eccentric  lady 
who  lived  a  long  while  ago,  according  to  the  astrono¬ 
mies,  and  who  wore  snakes  instead  of  hair,  and  used 
to.  turn  people  intoCardifif  Giants  if  they  dared  to  make 
faces  at  her.  Well,  this  little  Medusa  floated  around 
and  opened  and  shut  her  umbrella  for  a  long  time,  a 
month  or  a  year,  perhaps,  we  don’t  know  how  long. 
Then  one  morning,  down  among  the  seaweeds,  she  laid 
a  whole  lot  of  tiny  eggs,  transparent  as  crab-apple 
jelly,  and  smaller  than  a  dew-drop  on  the  end  of  a  pine 
leaf.  Now  she  leaves  the  scene,  and  our  story  hence¬ 
forth  concerns  only  one  of  those  little  eggs. 

Well,  one  day  the  sun  shone  down  into  the  water 
and  touched  these  eggs  with  life,  and  a  little  fellow 
whom  we  will  call  Favosites,  because  that  was  his  name, 
woke  up  inside  of  the  egg  and  came  out  into  the  world_ 
He  was  only  a  little  piece  of  floating  jelly,  shaped  like 
a  cartridge  pointed  at  both  ends,  or  like  a  grain  of 
barley,  although  a  great  deal  smaller.  He  had  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  little  paddles  on  his  sides  that  kept 
flapping  all  the  time,  and  kept  him  constantly  in 
motion.  And  at  night  all  these  little  paddles  glowed 
with  a  rich  green  light  to  show  him  the  way  through 
the  water.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  have  seen 
them  some  night  when  all  the  little  fellows  had  their 
lamps  burning  at  once,  and  every  wave  as  it  rose  and 
fell  was  aglow  with  Nature’s  fireworks,  which  burn  no 
fingers  and  leave  no  smell  of  sulphur. 

So  the  little  fellow  kept  scudding  along  in  the  water, 
dodging  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  avoid  the  un. 
gainly  creatures  that  tried  to  eat  him.  There  were 
crabs  and  clams  of  a  fashion  neither  you  nor  T  will 
ever  see  alive.  There  were  huge  animals  with  great 
eyes,  savage  jaws  and  long  feelers,  that  sat  and  glow¬ 
ered  at  him,  in  the  end  of  a  long  round  shell,  like  an 
owl  in  a  hollow  saw-log,  and  there  were  smaller  ones 
that  looked  like  lobsters  in  a  dinner-horn. 

But  none  of  these  got  the  little  fellow,  else  I  should 
not  have  had  this  story  to  tell.  At  last,  having  pad- 
died  about  long  enough,  he  thought  of  settling  in  life. 
So  he  looked  round  till  he  found  a  flat  bit  of  shell,  that 
just  suited  him,  when  he  sat  down  upon  it  and  grew 
fast,  like  old  Holger  Danske  in  the  Danish  myth.  But 
unlike  Holger,  he  didn’t  go  to  sleep  but  proceeded  to 
make  himself  at  home.  So  he  made  an  opening  in 
the  upper  side,  and  rigged  himself  up  a  mouth  and  a 
stomach,  and  put  a  whole  row  of  feelers  out,  and  com¬ 
menced  catching  little  worms  and  floating  eggs,  and 
bits  of  jelly  and  bits  of  lime ;  everything  he  could  get 
and  cramming  them  into  his  stomach. 

He  had  a  great  many  curious  ways,  but  the  funniest 


of  all  was  what  he  did  with  the  bits  of  lime.  He  kept 
taking  them  in,  and  tried  to  wall  himself  up  inside 
with  them,  as  a  person  would  stone  a  well,  or  as  tho’ 
a  man  should  swallow  pebbles,  and  stow  them  away  in 
his  feet  and  all  around  under  his  skin,  till  he  had 
filled  himself  all  full  as  the  man  did  Jim  Smiley’s  frog. 

Little  Favosites  became  lonesome  all  alone  on  the 
bottom  of  that  old  ocean,  among  so  many  outlandish 
neighbors,  and  so  one  night,  when  he  was  fast  asleep 
and  dreaming  as  only  a  coral  animal  can  dream,  there 
sprouted  out  of  his  side,  where  his  sixth  rib  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  had  so  many,  another  little  Favo¬ 
sites,  who  very  soon  began  to  eat  worms  and  to  wall 
himself  up,  as  if  for  dear  life. 

Then  from  these  two  another  and  another  little  bud 
came  out  and  another  and  another  little  Favosites  was 
formed,  and  they  all  kept  growing  up  higher  and 
cramming  themselves  fuller  and  fuller  of  stone,  till  at 
last  there  were  so  many  and  they  were  so  crowded  to¬ 
gether  that  there  wasn’t  room  for  them  to  grow  round, 
so  they  had  to  grow  six-sided  like  tho  cells  of  a  honey¬ 
comb.  Once  in  a  while  some  one  in  the  company 
would  get  mad  because  the  others  got  all  the  lime,  or 
would  feel  uneasy  at  sitting  still  so  long  and  swallow¬ 
ing  stones,  and  would  secede  from  the  little  Union 
without  so  much  as  saying  “  good-bye.”  and  would  put 
on  the  airs  of  the  old  Medusa,  and  sail  around  in  the 
water  opening  and  shutting  their  umbrellas,  and  at  last 
would  lay  more  little  eggs,  which  in  time  would  hatch 
out  into  more  Favosites. 

Well,  the  old  ones  died  or  ran  away,  or  were  walled 
up,  and  new  ones  filled  their  places,  and  the  colony 
thi’ived  for  a  long  while  and  had  accumulated  a  large 
stock  of  lime.  But  one  day  there  came  a  freshet  in 
the  St.  Joseph’s  river,  and  piles  of  dirt  and  sand  and 
mud  were  brought  down  and  all  the  little  Favosites 
mouths  were  filled  with  it.  They  did  not  like  the 
taste  at  all,  so  they  all  died,  but  we  know  that  their 
house  was  not  spoiled  for  we  have  it  here. 

So  the  rock  house  they  were  building  was  tumbled 
about  in  the  dirt,  and  the  rolling  pebbles  knocked  the 
corners  off",  and  the  mud  worked  into  the  cracks,  and 
its  beautiful  whiteness  was  destroyed.  There  it  lay  for 
ages,  till  the  earth  gav  a  great  long  heave  that  raised 
Indiana  out  of  the  ocean,  and  the  mud  around  our 
little  Favosites  packed  and  dried  into  hard  rock,  and 
closed  it  in,  and  so  it  became  part  of  the  dry  land. 
There  it  lay  imbedded  in  the  rock  for  centuries  and 
centuries,  while  the  old-fashioned  ferns  grew  above  it, 
and  whispered  to  it  strange  stories  of  what  was  going 
on  above  ground  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Then  tbe  time  of  the  first  fishes  came,  and  the  other 
animals  looked  in  wonder  and  awe  at  them  as  the 
Indians  did  at  Columbus.  Like  the  little  gar-pike  of 
our  river  here,  they  were,  only  much  larger,  big  as  a 
stove-pipe,  and  with  a  crust  as  hard  as  a  turtle’s.  Then 
there  came  sharks  of  strange  forms  with  teeth  like 
bowie  knives  and  tempers  to  match.  But  the  time  of 
the  old  fishes  came  and  went,  and  many  more  times 
came  and  went,  but  still  Favosites  lay  in  the  ground. 
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Then  came  the  long,  hot,  wet  summer,  when  the 
mists  hung  over  the  earth  so  thick  that  you  might 
have  cut  them  into  chucks  with  a  knife,  as  you  would 
a  loaf  of  gingerbread,  and  great  ferns  and  rushes  big 
as  an  oak  and  tall  as  a  steeple  grew  over  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Their  green  plumes  were  so  long  and  so 
densely  interwoven  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  might 
have  fancied  that  the  earth  was  feathering  out,  while 
huge  reptiles  with  jaws  like  the  gates  of  doom,  and 
teeth  like  cross-cut  saws,  and  little  reptiles  with  wings 
like  bats,  crawled  and  swam  and  flew. 

But  the  ferns  died,  and  the  reptiles  died,  and  the 
rush-trees  fell  in  the  swamps,  and  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Wabash  and  all  the  rivers  covered  them  up,  and 
they  stewed  away  under  layers  of  clay  and  sand  till  at 
last  they  were  turned  into  coal  and  wept  bitter  tears  of 
petroleum.  But  all  this  while  Favosites  lay  in  the 
rock  at  South  Bend. 

Then  the  mists  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  grass  began  to  grow,  and  strange  animals  began  to 
come  from  somewhere  or  nowhere  to  feed  upon  it. 
There  were  funny  little  striped  horses  no  bigger  than 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  but  as  smart  as  ever  you  saw. 
There  were  great  hairy  elephants  with  teeth  like  sticks 
of  wood,  and  hogs  with  noses  so  long  that  they  could 
sit  on  their  hind  legs  and  root,  and  lots  of  still  stranger 
creatures  that  no  man  ever  saw  alive.  But  still  Favo- 
sites  lay  in  the  ground. 

So  the  long,  long  summer  passed  by  and  the  autumn 
and  the  Indian  summer,  and  at  last  the  great  winter 
came,  and  it  snowed  and  snowed  and  was  so  cold  that 
the  snow  wasn’t  oflT  by  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  then 
it  snowed  and  snowed  till  the  snow  never  went  off  at 
all,  and  then  it  got  so  cold  that  it  snowed  all  the  time, 
till  the  snow  covered  all  the  animals,  and  then  the 
trees  and  then  the  mountains.  Then  it  would  thaw  a 
little  and  streams  of  water  would  run  over  the  snow; 
then  it  would  freeze  again  and  pack  into  solid  ice. 
Still  it  went  on  snowing  and  thawing  and  freezing  till 
the  ice  was  a  mile  deep  in  Indiana  and  the  whole 
United  States  was  one  great  skating-rink. 

So  it  kept  on  for  a  million  years,  till  the  spring 
came  and  the  south  winds  blew,  and  it  began  to  thaw 
up.  Then  the  ice  came  sliding  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills,  and  from  the  North  toward  the  South, 
tearing  up  rocks  little  and  big,  from  the  size  of  a  chip 
to  the  size  of  a  meeting-house,  crushing  forests  as  you 
would  crush  an  egg-shell,  and  wiping  out  rivers  as  you 
would  wipe  out  a  chalk-mark.  So  it  came  pushing, 
thundering,  grinding  along,  not  very  fast,  you  know, 
but  with  tremendous  force,  like  a  million  ox-team 
plow  ;  for  a  mile  deep  of  ice  is  very  heavy. 

So  the  ice-plow  scraped  over  South  Bend,  and  little 
Favosites  was  rooted  from  the  place  where  he  had  lain 
so  long,  but  by  good  fortune  he  happened  to  fall  into 
a  crevice  in  the  ice,  where  he  wasn’t  much  crowded, 
else  he  would  have  been  ground  to  powder,  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  this  story  to  tell. 

So  the  ice  slid  along,  melting  all  the  while,  and 
making  great  torrents  of  water,  which  as  they  swept 


onward  covered  the  land  with  clay  and  pebbles,  till  at 
last  it  came  to  a  great  swamp,  overgrown  with  tama¬ 
rack  and  cedar ;  there  it  stopped  and  melted,  and  all 
the  rocks  and  stones  and  dirt  it  had  carried,  little 
Favosites  and  all  were  dumped  into  one  great  heap. 

A  million  of  years  later,  a  farmer  on  the  Michigan 
road,  not  far  from  Fall  Creek,  while  plowing  up  his 
clover  field  to  sow  to  winter  wheat,  picked  up  a  curi¬ 
ous  bit  of  “  petrified  honeycomb,”  a  little  worn  and 
dirty,  but  still  showing  the  cells  and  the  bee  bread, 
and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  boys  to  take  to  his  teacher  to 
hear  what  he  would  say  about  it. 

And  this  is  what  he  said. 


^Bleciions. 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

[The  following  article  is  taken  from  proof  sheets  of 
the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  Eds.] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  office  of  county  superin¬ 
tendent  costs  the  state  more  than  did  that  of  county 
examiner.  This  no  doubt  was  expected  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  when  the  change  was  made,  as  they  allowed  the 
superintendent  one-third  more  per  diem,  and  gave  him 
work  to  do  that  would  require  more  of  his  time.  The 
mere  fact,  therefore,  that  the  office  of  county  superin¬ 
tendent  costs  more  than  that  of  the  county  examiner 
is  no  reason  for  condemning  the  change.  It  must  be 
shown  that  there  is  too  great  a  difference  in  the  cost, 
and  that  the  labors  performed  by  the  superintendents 
and  the  results  of  those  labors  do  not  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  that  difference.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
article,  in  the  first  place,  to  compare  the  costs  of  the 
two  offices,  and  thus  determine  the  exact  difference; 
in  the  second  place,  to  compare  the  labors  of  the  two 
offices,  and  the  results  of  those  labors,  to  see  whether 
they  justify  the  additional  expense  of  county  superin¬ 
tendency.  Reports  have  been  received  at  this  office 
from  seventy-seven  counties,  stating  the  annual  cost  of 
the  office  of  county  examiner,  and  the  first  year’s  cost 
of  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  The  total  cost 
of  the  county  superintendents  for  the  seventy-seven 
counties  is  sixty-three  thousand  two  dollars  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  cents.  At  the  same  rate  for  ninety-two 
counties,  or  the  whole  state,  the  cost  would  be  seventy 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  five  dollars 
and  thirty-two  cents.  The  average  cost  of  county 
examiner  was  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seven  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  which  is  thirty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  six¬ 
teen  cents  less  than  the  annual  cost  of  county  super¬ 
intendents. 

Is  it  wise  to  expend  this  difference?  Certainly  not, 
unless  the  results  show  ample  returns  for  it.  What 
more,  then,  does  the  county  superintendent  do  than 
the  examiner  did?  What  greater  results  follow  his 
labors  ?  The  new  law  provides  that  the  duties  of  the 
school  examiner  shall  be  performed  by  the  county 
superintendent.  The  principal  additional  duties  re- 
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quired  of  him  are  set  forth  in  the  following  quotations 
from  the  law:  “The  county  superintendent  shall 
have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  schools  of  his 
county.  He  shall  attend  each  township  institute  at 
least  once  in  each  year,  when  he  shall  preside  at  the 
same  and  conduct  its  exercises.  He  shall  visit  each 
school  of  his  county  at  least  once  each  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  usefulness,  and  elevate  as 
far  as  practicable  the  poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of 
the  best.  He  shall  encourage  Teachers’  Institutes 
and  associations,  and  shall  labor  in  every  practicable 
way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county." 
Section  39. 

“  The  county  superintendent  shall,  at  least  once  in 
each  year  and  as  much  oftener  as  he  may  deem  propA, 
fully  examine  the  dockets,  records  and  accounts  of  the 
clerk  of  the  courts,  county  auditor,  county  cemmiss- 
ioners,  justices  of  the  peace,  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
mayors  of  cities,  and  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures,  un¬ 
claimed  fees,  liquor  licenses,  and  surplus  dog  tax,  etc., 
are  promptly  collected,  reported  and  paid  over  to  the 
proper  fund  or  revenue.  He  shall  see  that  the  full 
amounts  of  interest  on  school  funds  is  paid  and  appor¬ 
tioned,  and  when  there  is  a  deficit  of  interest  on  any 
school  fund  or  a  loss  of  any  school  fund  or  revenue  by 
the  county,  that  proper  warrants  are  issued  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  same.”  Sup.  Sec.  A. 

It  is  also  made  his  duty  by  the  law,  whenever  any 
officer,  for  any  reason,  fails  to  pay  oyer  any  claims  due 
the  school  funds  or  revenues,  to  institute  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  state  for  the  recovery  of  the  same. 

From  this  it  appears  that  his  principal  extra  duties 
in  addition  to  those  required  of  the  examiner  are; 

1.  To  visit  every  school  in  his  county  at  least  once 
in  each  year. 

2.  To  organize  and  conduct,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
the  township  institutes. 

3.  To  examine  all  officers’  dockets,  records  and 
accounts,  where  he  is  liable  to  find  any  delinquent 
claims  due  the  school  funds  or  revenues. 

4.  To  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
schools  of  his  county. 

Let  us  survey  the  labor  required  in  the  performance 
of  these  extra  duties : 

VISITING. 

It  is  no  small  matter  to  canvass  an  entire  county 
and  visit  all  its  schools,  especially  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  the  schools  are  in  session.  The  average 
number  of  schools  in  a  county  is  one  hundred.  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  visit  more 
than  two  schools  a  day  and  make  his  visits  efiectual. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  for  him  to  devote  a  day  for  every  school,  from 
the  fact  that  they  provided  that  the  commissioners 
should  not  limit  the  number  of  days  devoted  to  visit¬ 
ing  schools  to  any  number  less  than  the  whole  number 
of  schools.  The  least  possible  time,  therefore,  in 
which  he  could  visit  all  his  schools  once  is  fifty  days. 
The  legislature  allowed  him  at  least  one  hundred 


days.  Suppose  we  adopt  the  mean  between  these  as 
the  time  actually  employed  in  visiting  schools.  This 
is  a  low  estimate;  for  most  of  the  superintendents 
report  more  time  than  this  spent  in  this  way. 

That  will  be  seventy-five  days  of  arduous  labor  re¬ 
quired  of  the  county  superintendent  from  which  the 
county  examiner  was  exempt.  Or,  if  he  carries  out 
the  evident  intent  of  the  legislature,  it  will  make  five 
months’  labor  in  the  single  item  of  visiting — the 
amount  that  really  ought  to  be  done,  although  it 
would  be  better  divided  into  two  half  days  visits  to 
each  school. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  examiners  were  also 
required  to  vist  schools.  So  they  were.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  law  placed  two  limitations  on  this  requis¬ 
ition  that  rendered  it  almost  a  nullity.  First,  they 
were  only  required  to  visit  their  schools  as  often  as 
they  deemed  it  necessary ;  and  secondly,  the  county 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  limit  the  examiner 
in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  so  any  number  of 
days  they  pleased.  Under  this  law  a  large  portion  of 
the  examiners  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  visit  their 
schools  at  all,  but  were  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  etc., 
left  the  schools  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Of  those 
who,  did  deem  it  necessary,  many  of  them  were  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  commissioners  to  do  so  small  number  of 
days,  that,  after  the  had  performed  the  duties  uncon4 
ditionally  required  of  them,  they  had  no  time  left  for 
visiting  schools.  Thus  it  appears  that  when  we  elmin- 
ate  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  some  other  employ¬ 
ment  and  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  visit  schoolsf 
also  those  whose  time  was  so  limited  by  the  county 
commissioners  that  they  could  not  visit  any,  very 
little  visiting  was  done — so  little  indeed  that  we  need 
not  take  it  into  account,  especially  in  view  of  the  low 
estimate  made  of  the  time  spent  by  superintendents 
in  visiting. 

LABOR  IN  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTE. 

The  law  requires  the  county  superintendent  to  at¬ 
tend  each  township  institute  at  least  once  in  each 
year,  to  preside  at  the  same  and  conduct  its  exercises. 
Reports  to  this  office  show  that  the  superintendents 
have  on  an  average  about  fulfilled  this  law,  some  fall¬ 
ing  a  little  short,  others  doing  more  than  the  law  re¬ 
quired.  Now  there  are  on  an  average  about  fifteen 
townships  to  the  county.  Here  then  is  fifteen  days’ 
work  which  was  not  required  of  the  examiner — work 
for  every  Saturday  for  five  months,  the  fourth  Satur¬ 
day  of  every  month  being  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  teachers,  examination  of  records,  etc. 

The  law  already  quoted  imposes  great  labor  on  the. 
county  superintendents  in  the  way  of  examining 
dockets,  records,  etc.,  all  channels  through  which  flow 
additions  to  the  school  funds  and  revenues.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  law  to  convince  him,  that  if  faithfully 
obeyed,  it  will  require  considerable  time  to  visit  the 
various  parts  of  the  county  and  examine  so  many 
records.  We  have  no  statistics  in  this  office  shewing 
the  amount  of  time  that  has  been  devoted  to  that 
work,  but  many  of  the  superintendents  in  their  written 
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reports  state  the  time.  From  observing  these  I  think 
I  am  certainly  within  bounds  when  I  say  they  have 
given  on  an  average  ten  days  to  thjs  work,  and  if  they 
had  all  been  able  to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  they  would  have  devoted  much  more  time  to 
that  work.  None  of  this  labor,  not  a  moment  of  this 
time,  was  required  of  the  examiner. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Besides  these  specific  duties  the  law  provides  that 
the  County  Superintendent  shall  have  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  schools  of  his  county.  No 
such  labor  and  responsibility  were  imposed  on  the 
Examiner.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  required  by  this  clause  of  the  law. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  another  clause  in 
the  same  section  :  “He  shall  labor  in  every  practicable 
way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county.’’ 

Under  these  provisions  a  great  variety  of  useful  labor 
has  been  performed  by  the  county  superintendents, 
such  as  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  schools  and  a 
daily  programme  to  direct  the  teacher,  requiring 
monthly  reports  of  the  teachers,  assisting  in  grading 
the  schools,  settling  difficulties  between  pupils  and 
teacher,  and  teacher  and  parents,  etc.  Some  of  this 
would  bo  done  while  he  was  visiting  the  schools;  hence 
I  make  no  estimate  of  it,  although  much  of  the  labor 


would  require  extra  time. 

Let  us  summarize: 

Days. 

Time  rmployed  in  visiting. .  75 

In  township  institutes . .  !5 

In  examining  dockets,  records,  etc .  .  10 

Total . .  ....  100 


At  $4  00  per  day  this  would  be  $400.00  to  each  county 
superintendent  for  labor  that  was  not  required  of  the 
examiner.  In  92  counties  this  would  amount  to  $36,800, 
a  few  dollars  more  than  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  county 
superintendents  over  that  of  county  examiners.  It 
thus  appears  that  all  the  extra  pay  received  by  the 
superintendents,  and  a  little  besides,  is  for  extra  work, 
and  that  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  examiners  is 
now  done  by  the  superintendents,  at  a  less  cost  to  the 
State  than  under  the  old  law. 

Having  ascertained  the  extra  labors  of  the  county 
superintendent,  and  that  bis  extra  pay  arises  wholly 
from  extra  labons  imposed  by  the  legislature,  it  remains 
for  us  to  examine  the  results  of  those  labors  to  see 
whether  they  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  additional  pay.  These  results  are  of  two 
kinds:  1.  Those  that  can  be  estimated  in  money. 
2.  Those  which  can  not  be  so  estimated.  Let  us  con 
aider  them  in  this  order.  What  then  are  the  moneyed 
results  of  the  county  superintendent’s  extra  labors  ? 
Compare  the  following  statistics  for  1872,  the  last  year  | 
under  the  county  examiner,  and  for  1874,  the  first  year  I 


of  county  superintendency. 

1873. 

1874. 

Enumeration  of  children . . 

.  640  182 

554,384 

Enrollment  of  schools . 

.  463,204 

489.044 

A.verage  attendance . 

.  29,3861 

311,272 

Number  of  teachers . 

72,420 

12,656 

From  this  table  we  glean  the  following  facts: 


1.  Increase  in  enumeration .  14,183 

3.  Increase  in  enrollment .  38R49 

3.  Increase  in  average  attendance .  17,421 

4.  Increase  in  number  of  teachers .  286 


In  1872  the  per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  the  enumera¬ 
tion  was  72.  As  the  enumeration  in  1874  was  increased 
14,182,  we  would  naturally  expect  that  the  enrollment 
would  be  increased  72  per  cent,  of  this  sum,  or  10,211, 
whereas  we  find  that  this  increase  has  been  25,840 ! 
Thus  it  appears  that  15,629  children,  almost  16  regi¬ 
ments,  were  induced  to  enter  the  schools  under  the 
labors  of  county  superintendents  that  would  not  have 
been  there  under  county  examiners. 

In  1873  the  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance  on 
enumeration  was  46.  We  would  therefore  expect  the 
average  attendance  in  1874  to  be  increased  by  46  per 
cent,  of  the  increase  in  the  enumeration,  which  would 
be  6.523.  Rut  the  actual  increase  was  17,421,  an  excess 
of  10,898.  Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  11  regiments  of 
children  in  1874  were  in  regular  attendance  at  school 
that  would  never  have  been  inside  the  doors  but  for 
the  system  of  county  superintendency. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  their 
wages  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  enu¬ 
meration,  and,  therefore,  may  be  passed  by  unnoticed, 
and  the  increase  on  enrollment  and  average  attend¬ 
ance  over  and  above  that  which  would  naturally  arise 
from  the  increase  in  the  enumeration  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  clear  gain,  due  to  the  new  order  of  things — 
principally  to  the  influence  of  the  county  superintend¬ 
ence  in  their  visits  and  lectures  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  in  working  up  the  township  institutions.  Of 
what  value,  then,  is  this  increase?  This  may  be 
determined  by  deciding  what  it  would  have  cost  the 
State  to  educate  these  11  regiments  in  separate  schools. 

The  total  amount  of  tuition  revenue  expended 
during  the  year  was  $2,675,323.30.  This,  divided  by 
the  average  attendance,  311,272,  gives  the  cost  per 
pupil  $8.60.  Now,  $8.60  taken  10,898  times,  gives 
$93,862.80,  the  actual  money  value  to  the  State  of 
county  superintendency  from  this  item  alone,  and  that 
too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  last  winter  was  the 
worst  winter  for  attending  school  for  several  years,  on 
account  of  bad  roads  ond  high  waters. 

FINAL  SUMMARY. 


Dabor  performed  BOt  required  of  county  examinere  . .  (.3R  800  00 

By  increasing  the  average  aitendaace .  93,862  80 

By  examining  dockets,  records,  etc  .  52.453  74 

Total .  $183  075  54 

Deduct  excess  cost  of  county  superintendents .  36,568  16 


Balance  favoring  county  superintendency . S146  507  38 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  State  of  Indiana  has  been 
benefited  $146,507.38  by  adopting  her  system  of  county 
superintendency,  when  those  items  that  can  be  con 
sidered  in  a  financial  point  of  view  are  carefully  ex. 
amined  and  the  results  obtained.  There  are  other 
and  higher  benefits  resulting  from  this  system,  the 
results  of  which  can  only  be  seen  in  the  general  effect 
upon  the  illiteracy  of  the  State,  which  time  alone  will 
reveal,  and  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  the  school  funds 
and  revenues,  which  is  already  indicated  in  the  reports 
to  this  office. 


^ducdiionul  ^nielligen  ce. 


We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news,  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 


- The  report  of  the  death  of  Ezra  Cornell  comes 

too  late  for  more  than  a  notice.  An  account  of  his 
life  and  work  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 

- The  School  at  Bruceville  has  a  library  project  on 

foot.  Thirty  dollars  have  been  collected  and  the  fund 
is  increasing.  From  smaller  beginnings  than  this 
grand  results  have  grown.  Principal  Watters  has  our 
best  wishes  for  his  success. 

- Wanted  a  lady  competent  to  superintend  the 

primary  work  of  the  public  schools  in  a  city  of  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Salary  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars.  Such  a  position  can  be  had  by 
applying  to  this  office  soon. 

7.  M.  OLCOTT. 

- The  Annual  Report  of  the  officers  of  Purdue 

University,  presents  some  interesting  facts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  institution.  From  fifty-eight  applicants 
for  admission,  twelve  were  rejected,  having  failed  to 
pass  satisfactorily  the  test  examination.  The  Trea¬ 
surer’s  report  shows  an  expenditure  for  building  of 
$139,559.63,  and  for  land  purchased,  implements,  sup¬ 
plies,  &c.,  $46,626.60,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$186,186.23.  Due  from  John  Purdue  on  his  donation, 
$15,000  on  first  of  May,  1875,  the  same  amount  on  each 
succeeding  first  of  May  for  the  next  five  years.  Value 
of  the  entire  donations  other  than  from  the  United 
States,  $290,000.  Funds  derived  from  United  States 
Land  Scrip  for  endowment,  $300,000.  Interest  in 
Treasurer’s  hands,  $4,690.42.  The  increase  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  value  of  this  fund  since  April  9th.  1867,  is 
$144,264.42. 


EDUCATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  is  publishing  in 
cheap  form  a  large  number  of  Educational  Tracts. 
These  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  will  afford 
most  excellent  reading  matter  for  our  readers  and 
their  friends.  We  have  made  arrangements  for  fur¬ 
nishing  any  of  the  documents  named  for  ten  cents  for 
single  copies,  or  $7.00  per  hundred.  We  shall  expect 
in  a  short  time  to  add  several  important  addresses  and 
essays  to  the  list.  Every  county  and  city  superintend¬ 
ent  in  the  State  could  use  hundreds  of  these  documents 
to  advantage  among  his  teachers  and  patrons.  Send 
stamp  to  pay  postage. 

No.  1.  What  Shall  We  Study  ?  By  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis. 

No.  2.  The  Theory  of  American  Education.  By 
Wm.  T.  Harris. 


No.  3.  How  Not  To  Do  It;  Illustrated  in  the  Art 
of  Questioning.  By  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Principal  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  St.  Louis. 

No.  4.  How  to  Teach  Geography.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
Howe  Smith.  Bead  before  the  National  Teachers’ 
Association. 

No.  5.  How  to  Teach  Natural  Science  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Schools.  By  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

No.  6.  The  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School 
— Its  Causes  and  Its  Remedies.  An  Essay  read  by  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Harris,  at  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Boston. 

No.  7.  The  Right  and  the  Power  of  the  State  to 
Tax  the  Property  of  the  State  to  Maintaiu  Public 
Schools.  By  Hon.  H.  C.  Brockmeyer. 

No.  8.  How  Far  May  the  State  Provide  for  the 
Education  of  her  Children  at  Public  Cost?  An  Essay 
by  Wm,  T.  Harris,  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  St.  Louis. 

No.  9.  Model  Review  Exercise  in  Arithmetic. 

No.  10.  Woman’s  Work  and  Education  in  America. 
An  Essay,  by  W.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

No.  11.  Synopsis  of  Course  of  Study  in  the  District 
Schools.  By  William  T.  Harris. 

No.  12.  Syllabus  of  Lessons  in  Natural  Science. 
By  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

No.  13.  German  Reform  in  American  Education. 
An  Essay  read  before  the  German  American  Teachers’ 
Association.  By  W.  T.  Harris. 

14.  The  relation  of  the  National  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  to  advanced  Education.  By  President  White  of 
Cornell  University.  Read  before  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  at  Detroit. 


A  NNO  UNCEMENT 

Of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  De¬ 
cember  29,  30  and  31,  1874. 


PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  29,  1874. 

7:30 — 1st.  Organization  of  the  General  Association. 

2d.  Address  of  welcome  by  Gov.  Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks  with  response  by  the  retiring  President  James 
H.  Smart. 

3d.  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President  elect,  Wm 
A.  Jones,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

4th.  Appointments  of  committees  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  business. 

Wednesday,  A,  M. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

9:00.  Devotional  Exercises. 

9:15.  The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen,  by  G.  W.  Hoss  of 
the  State  University. 

Discussion. 

10:20.  Recess. 
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10:30.  “Public  Libraries,”  by  Chas.  Evan's,  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  P.  M. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1:30.  “  Phonics — how  to  teach  it  and  how  far,"  by 
L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 

Discussion. 

2:45.  “Illustrative  Teaching,”  by  Miss  Mattie  Curl, 
of  the  Rockville  Public  Schools. 

Discussion. 

superintendent’s  section. 

Wednesday  P.  M. 

1:30.  Opening  address,  by  W.  H.  Wiley,  President 
of  the  section. 

2:00.  "A  Superintendent’s  duty  toward  Unsuccess¬ 
ful  Teachers,”  by  T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Vincennes. 

Discussion. 

3:00  “  When  and  how  shall  promotions  be  effected 
in  Graded  Schools?”  by  Alex.  M.  Gow,  Superintendent 
of  Evansville  Schools. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

7:30.  Address  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Angell,  President  of 
the  State  University  of  Michigan.^ 

Thursday  A.  M, 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

9:00.  Devotional  Exercises. 

9:15.  “  Higher  Education,”  by  J.  B.  Roberts,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 

Discussion. 

10:20.  Recess. 

10:30.  “The  Necessity  for  Skilled  Labor  in  the 
School-room,”  by  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  of 
the  Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

Discussion. 

Thursday  P.  M, 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1:30.  “  Illiteracy  and  Crime,”  by  J.  K.  Waltz,  Sup. 

erintendent  of  Logansport  Schools. 

Discussion. 

2:45.  “Compulsory  Education,”  by  H.  A.  Ford, 
Editor  of  the  Ndirthern  Indiana  Teacher. 

superintendent’s  SECTION. 

1:30.  “  In  what  respects  do  the  schools  of  the  rural 
districts  have  the  advantage  over  the  city  schools?” 
by  James  O’Brien,  Superintendent  of  Laporte  County. 

Discussion. 

2:30.  “  Organization  of  the  County  Work,”  by  Frank 
C.  Cassel,  Superintendent  of  Benton  County. 

Discussion. 

Thursday  Evening. 

7:30.  Reports  of  committees  and  Miscellaneous 
Business. 


8:00.  Address  by  Prof.  Robt,  Brown.  Subject,  “The 
Relation  of  Elocution  to  Music.” 

The  sessions  of  the  General  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Hall.  The 
Superintendent’s  Collegiate  and  High  School  Section 
will  be  held  in  the  High  School  Building.  Fewer 
subjects  than  usual  will  be  presented  in  order  that 
each  one  may  be  fully  discussed. 

Each  paper  except  the  addresses  is  limited  to  thirty 
minutes,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  in  dicussion.  All  persons  who  have  accepted  ap¬ 
pointments  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  precise 
time  allotted  in  the  Programme,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  death. 

Prof.  Geo.  B.  Loomis  has  kindly  agreed  to  provide 
music  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Association. 

The  Programme  of  the  College  and  High  School 
section  is  prepared  by  Prof.  G,  W.  Hoss,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  that  section. 


COLLEGIATE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION  OF 
THE  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

PROGRAMME. 

Indianapolis,  Wednesday,  Dec.  30. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

2  p.  M. — Address  by  President  A.  0.  Burgess,  of  N. 
W.  C.  University.  Subject,  College  Culture  and  Disci¬ 
pline. 

Discussion  of  matter  of  address. 

3:30  p.  M. — True  Position  of  the  Physical  Sciences  in 
High  Schools  and  Colleges — paper  by  Prof.  H.  W 
Wiley,  of  Purdue  University. 

Discussion  of  paper  and  subject. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday,  31. 

9  A.  M. — Opening  exercises. 

9:15  A.  M. — Elective  Courses  of  Studies  —  paper  by 
Prof.  Richard  Owen,  of  the  State  University. 

Discussion  of  paper  and  subject. 

10:40  A.  M. — The  Demand  for  Reform  in  English  Or¬ 
thography. 

Discussion. 

12  M. — Adjournment. 

2  p.  M. — Reading  of  volunteer  papers. 

Discussion  of  same. 

Election  of  officers. 

REMARKS. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  new 
department — Volunteer  Papers — and  solicit  members 
and  others  to  contribute  to  the  same.  Papers  may  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Prof.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Prof.  Richards,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  have  been  solicited  to  furnish  papers  on 
specialties. 

The  following  subjects  are  submitted  for  discussion 
in  papers: 

1.  The  Demand  for  a  National  University. 
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2.  Resolved,  That  Indiana  should,  at  an  early  day, 
inaugurate  a  system  of  compulsory  education. 

3.  The  Demand  for  an  Educational  Qualification  in 
SufiTrage. 

4.  Resolved,  That  there  should  be  uniformity  in 
pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  state. 

5.  What  is  the  next  step  in  college  work? 

W e  earnestly  invite  college  presidents  and  professors, 
and  teachers  in  High  Schools  to  attend  this  meeting 
The  charge  has  been  made,  and  we  fear  too  justly,  that 
college  men  do  not  engage  in  educational  meetings  with 
a  zeal  equal  that  of  the  Public  School  teachers. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  The  colleges  claim  leadership 
by  virtue  of  position,  let  this  claim  be  indicated  by 
works. 

Come  and  let  us  reason  together. 

For  information  concerning  hotel*  and  railroad  rates, 
see  announcement  in  programme  of  general  associa¬ 
tion. 

GEORGE  W,  HOSS^  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

HOTEL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Hotel  Bates  and  the  Occidental  Houses  will 
entertain  members  of  the  Association  at  $2.50  per  day; 
the  Mason  and  Sherman  Houses  $2.00  per  day;  the 
Pyle,  Little  and  National  Houses  $1.50  per  day,  and 
boarding-houses  $1.00  per  day. 

Teachers  wishing  to  secure  boarding  in  advance  can 
do  so  by  corresponding  with  O.  Reynolds,  Indianapolis, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

Boarding  places  will  be  assigned  those  who  call 
upon  the  Committee  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 

RAILROAD  ARRAXGRMENT.S. 

Teachers  who  receive  certificates  of  membership 
from  the  Association  and  have  paid  full  fare  for  one 
way,  will  be  returned  free  over  the  following  roads : 

1.  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville. 

2.  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Junction. 

3.  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Chicago. 

4.  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago. 

5.  Vandal  ia  line  if  twenty  or  more  attend. 

6.  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western. 

7.  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

The  following  roads  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
one  half  fare. 

1.  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago. 

2.  Logansport,  Crawfordsville  and  South  Western. 

3.  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western. 

The  following  roads  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
one  and  one  fifth  fares : 

1.  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette. 

2.  Cincinnati  and  White  Water  Valley  to  Cam 
bridge  City. 

3.  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  to  Franklin. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  at  one  and  one  half  fares. 


The  Louisville  and  Indianapolis  line,  including  the 
J.  M.  Sc  I.  road  will  sell  excursion  tickets  a^  one  and 
one- fourth  fares. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indiana¬ 
polis  road  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  the  rate  of 
four  cents  a  mile. 

The  teachers  passing  over  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  lines  can  secure  reduced  rates  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  E.  H.  Butler,  Lawrenceburg  for  Orders  for  excur¬ 
sion  tickets.  These  orders  must  be  presented  to  the 
itcket  agents  who  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  cents  a  mile  each  way. 

They  will  be  on  sale  at  the  following  stations : 

Yorktown,  Union,  Daleville,  Winchester,  Anderson, 
Farmland,  Pendleton,  Selena,  Fortville,  Muncie  and 
Lawrence. 

The  above  rates  may  be  secured  on  the  following 
divisions  in  this  state. 

1.  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes. 

2.  Union  City  and  Logansport. 

3.  Richmond  and  Logansport. 

I  4.  Illinois  State  line  and  Logansport. 

5.  Chicago  and  Logansport. 

6.  Richmond  and  Indianapolis. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  send  their  orders  in  clubs 
as  far  as  possible. 

E.  H,  BUTLER,  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 


Some  unexpected  facts  regarding  the  food  of  dip¬ 
terous  insects  have  been  brought  to  light  by  observa¬ 
tions  lately  made  by  Alf.  W.  Bennett.  As  the  mouths 
of  these  insects  are  not  provided  with  mandibles,  but 
I  with  an  apparatus  for  sucking  up  the  juices,  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  they  did  not  eat  the 
pollen  of  plants.  But  in  the  dissection  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  several  families  of  insects,  the  abdomen  was 
found  filled  with  pollen  grains,  from  several  varieties 
of  plants  and  in  all  stages  of  digestion. 

A  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by  Prof.  Vogel, 
of  Munich,  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  camphor- 
water  promotes  the  growth  and  prevents  the  wilting  of 
tulips,  &c.,  led  to  the  discovery  that  old  seeds  which 
have  almost  lost  the  power  of  germination  not  only 
recover  it  when  treated  with  camphor-water  but  even 
germinate  in  larger  numbers  and  more  rapidly  than 
fresh  seeds  under  ordinary  conditions.  Thus  beans 
that  required  eight  or  ten  days  for  germination  under 
ordinary,  conditions  developed  in  camphor  water  after 
three  days ;  and  cucumber  seeds  that  would  not  ger¬ 
minate  at  all  in  good  soil,  germinated  soon  and  with¬ 
out  a  single  failure  in  camphor  water.  But,  what  is 
more  remarkable  still,  the  seeds  so  germinated  mani¬ 
fest  a  continued  effect  of  the  camphor,  when  trans¬ 
ferred  in  good  soil,  in  the  vigor  of  growth  and  freshness 
of  the  plants.  This  fact,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  of 
essential  service,  especially  in  the  case  of  expensive 
seeds  which  germinate  with  difficulty. 
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Fancier’s  Journal  and  Poultry  Exchange.  Published 
semi-monthly,  by  Jos.  M.  Wade,  39  N.  Ninth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  $2,50  a  year. 

Our  friends  who  want  a  first  rate  Poultry  Journal 
cannot  do  better  than  to  order  the  above.  It  is  not 
excelled  by  any  other  of  its  kind. 

Elements  of  Physics,  by  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati:  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

This  is  an  abridgment  and  simplification  of  the 
Natural  Philosophy  by\he  same  author,  and  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  need  which  has  been  felt  by  all  who  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  larger  work  into  our  common  schools.  It  is 
well  written,  clear  and  concise  in  statement,  and  suffi-  j 
ciently  exhaustive  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  com-  ! 
mon  school  curriculum.  '  j 

The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hygeine.  Thus,  H.  1 
Huxley,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Wm.  Jay  Youmans,  M.D.  j 
New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  attractive  12mo.  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  printed  with  clear,  large  type  and  with  excellent 
illustrations. 

Some  years  since  a  work  on  Elementary  Physiology 
was  published  in  England  by  Prof.  Huxley,  of  which 
this  book  is  a  revision  and  modification  by  Wm.  J. 
Youmans,  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  American 
schools.  The  statement  of  the  joint  authorship  is  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  book, 
and  a  careful  examination  shows  that  it  is  free  from 
that  compression  of  thought  that  would  make  it  too 
difficult  for  the  average  pupil. 

The  doctrine  of  Conservation  of  Forces  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  vital  phenomena  is  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  plan  of  the  work. 

Second  Book  of  Botany,  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &Co. 

This  volume  begins  the  work  where  the  “First  Book” 
leaves  it  and  is  designed  for  pupils  who  have  a  ground¬ 
work  of  botanical  knowledge.  Here,  as  in  her  former 
work,  the  author’s  aim  is  to  teach  Botany  through  its 
actual  objects.  By  this  method  a  smattering  of  tech¬ 
nical  terminology  is  not,  perhaps,  so  soon  acquired  as 
by  the  more  ordinary  plans  from  which  it  so  widely 
differs ;  but  an  acquaintance  with  plants  as  they  are 
(in  themselves,  in  their  habits  of  growth,  and  in  their 
mutual  relations,)  is  insured  by  the  personal  examina- 
Hon  and  comparison  of  specimens  here  insisted  upon. 

Taught  upon  this  plan.  Botany  becomes  not  merely 
a  means  of  increasing  one’s  knowledge  of  physical 
facts  and  laws,  but  through  the  training  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  judgment  it  becomes  a  source  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  numerous  and 
well  executed 

The  Galaxy  fully  vindicates  its  reputation  for  variety 
in  the  choice  of  subjects;  for  we  find  in  the  December 
number  an  English  serial  story,  a  Norwegian  story,  an 
American  story,  a  Swedish  poem,  a  sketch  of  the  late 
princes  of  Siam,  a  sketch  of  a  French  journalist,  and. 


to  extend  our  travels  still  further  and  into  another 
sphere,  there  is  a  curious  article  on  materialized  spirits, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  under  the  title  “Was 
it  Katie  King?”  The  strong  articles  of  the  number  are 
on  the  duration  of  the  executive  term  ;  reviewing  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  American  Statesmen  on  this 
subject  from  1787  to  the  present  day,  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  theological  views  by  James 
Freeman  Clarke. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  contributes  an  article  upon 
the  present  marriage  service,  and  another  upon  the 
American  “  Interview,”  which  he  looks  upon  as  an 
abomination. 

A  fair  sprinkling  of  poetry  and  the  usual  depart¬ 
ments  of  literary  criticism,  science  and  gossip  complete 
an  uncommonly  entertaining  number. 

Literary  World. — Of  the  many  good  things  resulting 
from  Boston  energy  and  wisdom,  “The  Literary  World” 
is  one  of  the  best.  Issued  monthly,  it  gives  the  names 
of  the  month’s  publications,  with  mention  of  them 
more  or  less  extended,  in  proportion  to  their  interest 
and  importance.  Each  number  contains  from  six  to 
twelve  comprehensive  and  carefully  prepared  reviews 
of  the  principal  of  new  works.  In  many  respects  these 
reviews  are  of  superior  merit.  They  appear  the  candid 
expositions  of  intelligent  and  well  based  opinions,  and, 
in  their  atmosphere  of  impartiality  are  alike  removed 
from  enthusiastic  eulogy  and  sarcastic  condemnation. 

O.  W.  Holmes  has  said  that;  if  he  were  rich,  he  would 
buy  or  hire  a  private  literary  teapot,  in  which  he  would 
steep  all  the  leaves  of  new  hooks  that  promised  well, 
in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  “  infusion,”  without 
the  “  vegetable  fibre.”  What  Holmes  desired  is,  with¬ 
out  the  condition  of  wealth,  furnished  to  its  readers, 
by  “The  Literary  World.”  Its  columns  contain  matter 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  post  us  upon  additions  to  life, 
rature  and  science ;  while,  through  exhaustive  analysis 
and  honest  criticism,  the  essence  of  many  books,  which 
we  have  neither  the  money  to  buy,  nor  the  time  to 
read,  is  imparted. 

A  journal  of  this  character  is,  perhaps,  needed  by  no 
class  more  than  by  teachers.  To  those  who  when  pro¬ 
fessional  study  and  reading  are  over,  find  so  narrow  a 
margin  for  miscellaneous  reading,  such  a  condensation 
of  current  literature  as  is  presented  in  “  The  Literary 
World,”  is  invaluable. 

“Let  me  Dream  of  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  “  Tell 
me  Truly,  Little  Darling,”  are  the  titles  of  two  ballads 
just  published  by  F.  W.  Helmichs,  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  authorities  of 
Paris  for  the  encouragement  of  birds  in  the  parks  of 
that  city,  is  the  manufacture  and  placing  of  artificial 
nests  so  cunningly  constructed  that  each  variety  of 
bird  will  recognize  its  home  at  once,  and  suppose  it  to 
j  be  the  vacated  mansion  of  a  bird  family  just  moved 
I  out.  These  nests  are  made  by  women,  and  “L’lllustni- 
1  tion”  says  “they  make  them  for  the  thievish  and  quar 
I  relsome  sparrow,”  the  titmouse,  the  warbler,  the  king- 
I  fisher,  the  chaffinch,  cuckoo,  blackbird,  magpie,  and 
■  others.  Three  thousand  of  these  nests  have  been  put 
j  up,  the  plan  having  been  suggested  by  a  professor  of 
I  the  Jardin  des  Plants. — Galaxy. 
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Announcements. 


Wk  will  furnish  the  following  journals  with  the  Ed 
ucationist  at  the  annexed  prices: 


NAME  OF  MAGAZINE. 

REGULAR  PRICB. 

PRICE  WTH 
EDUCATIONIST. 

Appleton's  Journal. 

$4  oo 

New  York  Medical  Journal.  • 

4  oo 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

5  oo 

4  75 

The  Galaxy, . 

4  oo 

The  Literary  World, 

I  50 

2  00 

Phrenological  Journal. 

3  00 

New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  . 

2  2$ 

Peterson’s  Magazine. 

2  00 

2  25 

Scribner's  Monthly. 

4  00 

4  00 

St.  Nicholas, . 

Atlantic  Monthly,  .... 

4  00 

The  Little  Corporal . 

2  OO 

American  Naturalist,  . 

Old  and  New.  ..... 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  . 

4  00 

Electic  Magazine,  .... 

5  00 

5  00 

Little’s  Living  Ace. 

8  00 

7  75 

Good  Words, . 

Overland  Monthly, 

3  75 

The  Edocatiomst,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75: 

1.  1'he  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  .Schoolmaster,  Normal,  111.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  llewett.  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mabony,  Editor. 

5.  Nortiiern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  lud.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  Indiana  School  Jourual,with  the  Educatiunist,$2. 


Minnesota  Teacher,  with  premium  pictures . $2  00 

Educational  NewsI .  1  50 


This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Rosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,”  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  $1  50 

Address,  Editobs  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
.School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

••  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform !” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  !” 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy!” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap !” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well!” 

“Always  ready!” 

“  I  will  never  be  late !” 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  difficulties !” 

Strive,  to  please!” 

“  Learn  to  wait!" 

‘  Dare  to  do  right !"  < 

“  1  can,  if  1  will  1” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  hklf  mended !”  e 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 


A  beautiful  and  correct  photograph  of  Louis  Agassiz 
will  be  presented  to  every  old  subscriber  to  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber, 
with  the  money  ($1);  or  who  will  renew  his  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  two  years. 

Send  in  your  orders  immediately!  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time,  except  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  1873  (Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  I). 

A  very  rapid,  safe  and  easy  way  to  make  money,  is 
to  procure  territory  to  introduce  the  latest  useful  in¬ 
vention  that  is  wanted  every  day,  by  every  one,  every¬ 
where,  who  has  a  family,  a  full  sized  Sewing  Machine 
with  Table  and  Treadle  for  only  $10,  that  does  the 
same  work  as  a  Machine  you  would  pay  $80  for,  rapid, 
smooth  and  firm,  make  a  seam  so  strong  the  cloth 
will  tear  before  the  stitches  rip  apart.  Eight  new  at¬ 
tachments  for  all  work  and  the  improved  Button  Hole 
Worker  used  by  us  only.  Agents  only  need  show 
them  in  operation  to  sell  in  every  house  they  enter. 
Thirty  dollars  and  upwards  cleared  daily  by  smart 
agents.  No  such  Machine  was  ever  offered  at  any  such 
price.  Thirty-five  thousand  sold  last  year.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  use  them.  Demand  increasing 
every  day  where  they  become  known.  Ministers, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Machinists,  Tailors,  &c.,  re¬ 
commend  them  as  perfect.  Rights  given  free  to  first 
applicants.  If  thi  re  is  no  agency  in  your  place,  write 
for  it,  or  buy  a  Machine  for  your  family  or  a  relation ; 
there  is  none  better  or  so  cheap.  Machines  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.  Read 
advertisement  beginning  “  $60  saved  in  every  family," 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Robert  J.  Mulligan  &  Co.,  336  Canalstreet,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 

Illustrated.  J^early  600  Pages  per  Year. 

I 

I  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  OX  SPECIAL  TOPICS, 

I 

I  BY  the:  he:st  whitezhs. 

Large  Clubbing  List  with  standard  publications. 
Ranks  as  one  of  the  VERY  BEST  of  the  Educational  publications 

AGENTS  W  ANTED, 

i  be  given. 

O.  R.  BURCH ARU, 

Fredonis,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  or  ten  cents  for  specimen  Copy. 
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V 


HELPS  TO  HISTORY, 

OR 

HISTORIC  GAMES  WITH  CARDS, 

On  the  History  of  the  United  htates. 

b’Ourth;  kdition. 

BT  D.  UCKIiET  HUNTEK. 

I^^While  these  Cards  are  intensely  interesting  and  instructive, 
they  are  free  from  the  effects  ot  ordinary  gaming  cards.  Parents 
and  children  are  alike  interested  in  them,  and  often  play  together 
10  the  advanta.'e  of  both. 

Twenty  Games.  Not  Hard  to  Eearn.  They  Teach  the 
Bates,  Eocallze  Events  and  Systematise  History. 

What  those  mho  have  used  them  say: 

“T^at  is  what  I  ca.\\ protltabU  amutement." 

“I  never  before  could  remember  dates.” 

“They  act'like  a  charm  with  my  history  class.” 

“They  reduce  history  to  system.” 

“I  use  them  in  my  history  class  with  good  results.” 

“They  enabled  me  to  get  100  per  cent;  in  histofy  when  I  was  ex¬ 
amined.” 

*‘I  can’t  afford  to  be  without  them  while  I  teach  history.” 
KlI^They  have  been  favorably  noticed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  N.  Y.  Educational  .Journal,  Michigan  Teacher, 
Indiana  School  Journal,  Kansas  School  Journal,  National  Normal, 
National  Teacher,  and  mauv  others. 

Where  'Can  They  be  Had! 
t&'A.  box  containing  a  full  set  (80)  of  the  Cards,  with  direc- 
tijns  for  playing  all  the  games,  will  besentby  mail  tor  T5  centa. 
Address,  B.  ECKEEY  HUNTEK, 

Bloomlnirion,  Honroe  Co.,  Indiana 


Webster’s  Unabridged 

FOR  TEN  DOIXABS! 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARIES,  new  edition,  leather  binding,  which 
I  will  sell  at  TEN  DOLLARS  each.  Regular  price. 
Twelve  Dollars. 

Send  money  by  draft  or  post-office  order  to 

J.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Office  of  Public  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Worcester’s  Unabridged 


FOR  SEVEN-FIFTY. 


I  will  sell  WORCKSTER's  Botxl  Quarto  Dictionart  to  Teach¬ 
ers  at  Seven  and  a  Half  Dollars.  Regular  price  Ten  Dollars . 

Send  money  by  Draft  or  Post  Office  Order,  to  * 

R.  W.  PUTNAH, 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

What  it  offers  for  1875. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

will  contribute,  during  the  year,  frequent  ESSAYS  and  POEMS ; 
and 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
and 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 
will  publish  POEMS  and  PAPERS  of  special  interest. 

BA  yard  TAYLOR 

will  write  of  LIFE  IN  WEIMER  AND  GOTHA,  and  deal  with 
subjects  suggested  by  his  recent  residence  1”  Germany. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

will  furnish,  during  his  sojonrn  in  the  East,  SKETCHES  OF  OR¬ 
IENTAL  LIFE  AND  TRAVEL 

ROBERT  DALE  OWEN 

will  continue,  from  time  to  time,  his  CHAPTERS  OF  AUTOBI¬ 
OGRAPHY.  , 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN, 

from  his  studies  for  the  volume  of  the  History  of  England  and 
France  in  North  America,  to  succeed  bis  “Canada  under  the  Old 
Regime,”  will  contribute  papers  on  the  WARS  OF  NEW  EN¬ 
GLAND  AND  CANADA,  and  picturesque  episodes  of  the  old 
colonial  life  in  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

JOHN  FISKE 

will  treat  of  topics  with  which  his  name  is  identified,  in  three  or 
four  papers . 

In  pursuance  of  a  purpose  to  record  important  traits  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  vvarof  secession  and  the  events  leading  to  it,  Thk  At¬ 
lantic  will  follow  Mr.  Eggleston’s  “  Recollections  of  a  Rebel,” 
with  six  papers  on  JOHN  BROWN, by  F.  B.  SANBORN,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  theories,  plans,  and  performances  of  the 
great  abolitionist  is  full,  exact,  and  intimate. 

The  valued  articles  of  DAVID  A.  WELLS  and  EDWARD 
ATKINSON  on  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE,  during  1874,  will  be 
succeeded  by  papers  on  these  interests,  from  the  same  authors,  in 
1875. 

It  is  expected  that  DR.  BROWN- "‘EQUARD  will  be  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  some  popular  papers  on  those  branches  of  medical  science  in 
which  he  is  authority. 

There  will  he  a  story  in  several  parts  by  W  D.  HOWELS,  a 
novel  by  HENRY  JAMES,  Jr.,  and  short  stories  from  .1  T 
TROWBRIDGE.  T.  B.  ALDRICH,  BOSE  TERRY,  WILLIAM 
M  B  AKER,  and  other  capital  story-tellers. 

POETRY'  will  be  well  represented  bv  the  names  of  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW,  LOWELL.  WHITTIER.  HOLMES.  ALDRICH, STEDMAN, 
HAYNE,  MISS  PHELPS.  CELIA  THAXTEB.  The  best  Amer- 
can  poetry  appears  in  The  Atlantic. 

The  four  departments  of  LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  ART  AND 
EDUCATION  will  be  fllled  monthly  by  vigorous  editorial  articles 
and  reviews . 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

will  continue  to  be 

THE  LEADING  LITERARY  MAGAZINE  OP  AMERICA. 


113  State  Street*  Chicago. 


Eiddle  and  Scliem’s 

Cyclopaedia  of  Education 

will  be  published  by  E.  Steiger, 

’Particular  attention  is  Invited  to 
Ahn-Henn’s  German  Series,  Ahn- 
Henn’s  French  Series,  and  Reffelfs 
German  Readers,  the  excellence  ot 
which  is  signally  attested  bytheir  extensive  introduction  (without  the 
aid  of  auy  .Vgeuts)  into  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Hartford,  Rochester,  and  over 
60  other  ci.tics— also  to  Douai's  Rational  Readers,  Reflelt's  Arith- 
tneties,  Schedler's  Ghittes  and  Relief  Maps,  and  to  Kindergarten 
Literature  and  Kindergarten  Gifts. —  German  Rooks  a  spe- 
cialy.  Large  stock  on  baud.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

•Vo  Agents  in  the.  field. 

J'2,  StcitJCff  iZ  Zi  !•  naikfort  Str.,  NEV^  YOEK. 


TERMS — Single  or  specimen  number, 35  cents.  Yearly  sub¬ 
scription,  $4  00.  The  Atlantic  and  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 
(111.50),  sent  to  one  address  for  $5  00. 

Remittances  by  mail  should  be  sent  by  a  money  order,  draft  or 
registered  letter  to  H,  O.  Houghton  &  Co..  Riverside  Press,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

JH^The  Atlantic  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  all  subscri¬ 
bers  for  1875. 

Published  by  H.  O.  HOUGHTON  &  COMPANY. 

219  Washing'toii  Street*  Boston* 

(The  Riverside  Press,  Cau  bridge ) 

HURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  13  ASTOR  PL4CE,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

LIVE  A-O-EIsTTS 

FOB  THE 

EDUCATIONIST 

in  every  bchool  DUtrict  in  the  State.  Cash  commission  paid.  . 


AWARDED  TO  E.  STEIGER 


FOR  EXCELLENCE  OK 
Education^il  Publications. 
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$60  SAVED  g 

tfi  EVERY  FAMILY.  < 

Male  and  Female  Agents  clear  $30  per  day  easy.  Ontfita  and  1 
county  rights  granted  free. 

Wonderful  Acbieirenient. 

New  Invention.  Lateat  Style. 

L.AKGE  SIZE 
Family 

SEWING  MACHINE, 

W  b  TABI.E 

and  TREADI.E 

COinPEETE. 

ONEY  TEN  DOEEAKS. 

The  accessful  invention,  and  production  of  the  Oiar  Feu.  Sized 
really  x>d  Sewing  Machine  for  less  than  $50,  that  operates  hy 

Foot  Power. 

Paizi  Medals,  Pbebiums,  Diplomas,  Awabds  or  Hebit,  Homob 

ABLE  Ml  TIOM,  &C.,  Ac., 

Over  all  Otbera. 

The  last  useful  invention  to  render  the  ditBculties  of  sewing  less 
laborious. 

The  new  and  improved  patented 

Button  Hole  Worker, 

the  culmination  of  perfect  mechanical  accuracy,  practical  akill 
aiKl  otilily,  with  beauty,  strength  and  durability  combined, 
on  loi) u ired  Labor  Saver. 

S  ^ew  Patented  Sewina  maebioe 

A'«  TACHrOENTS.  & 

rith  which  over  seventeen  DirrEBSirr  kinds  of  beautiful  sewings,  ||| 
Kanct.  Elabobatk,  ObnamkktaL,  Intkioate,  Fine.  Plain  and  ^ 
S  TNONO.  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity  by  those  wbo  ^ 
nevkb  saw  a  sewing  machine  before.  Ooa  new  attachments  have 
genuine  mebit  that  command  immediate  sales.  They  are  the  most  ■■■ 
valuable  adjuncts  ever  patented  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  Sew-  ^ 
iug  Machines,  and  are  adjustable  to  all  othee  good  machines,  ■ 
•  quilly  as  well  as  our  own.  Without  them  no  machine  can  be  ■ 
p-rfect.  Sold  Sepabatk  ir  desired,  at  oDe-tenth  the  cost  of  the  ^ 

•id  styles  used  by  all  other  machines.  O 

Our  New  macblne  O 

is  larger  than  some  of  the  $80  machines  Will  do  every  descrip-  Z 
tion  of  sewing.  Hem,  Fell.  Tl-ce,  Seam  Quilt,  Braid.  Coed,  Bind  ||J 
Gather.  RorvLE.  Shirr.  Pl'eate.  Fold,  Scoixof,  Roll  Emeroidkb. 

Run  UP  Breadths  Ac  ,  &c.  W ill  sew  antthiro  a  needle  will  go 
through  M  aKES  THE  STRONGE.ST  STITCH  KNOWN,  so  strong  2 
that  the  CLOTH  WILL  TEAR  before  the  seam  will  rip  apart.  Has  B 
self-adjusting  strsigbt  needle,  reliable,  accurate  feed,  direct  mo-  ^ 
tion.  no  complication  of  useless  cogs  or  cams  to  oil  or  get  out  of  ■ 
order,  is  silent,  easy  working,  l*gbt  running,  very  rapid,  smooth  ^ 
and  correct,  quickly  understood  and  easily  managed  ^ 

The  inventors  of  those  excellent  machines  can  be  relied  npon  O 
as  upright  and  responsible  men,  tvell  worthy  of  the  confidence  ~ 
and  patronage  of  our  Christian  readers.  —  **  Northern  Church 
Standard,”  N.  T.,  Dec  27th. 

Orders  Beceived, 

and  machines  promptly  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
following  cash  prices : 

SINGLE  Machines,  for  samples  or  private  use,  plain 
styles,  with  %  adjustable  extension  TABLE  and 
TREADLE,  furnished  with  equipments  ready  for 

immediate  use  . $10  Each. 

MACHINES  with  rxtba  vinr  Table . .  16  “ 

MACHINES  with  Table  and  Covrb . 20  ” 

HACHIN  with  enclosed  Table  HALT  CABINET  STYLE  .. .  30  “ 

HACP  ...S  with  enclosed  Table  PULL  CABINET  STTLB....  40  ” 

T 


machines  at  $10  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  a  higher  ||j 


price,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  at  SIO  have  plain  but 
neat  Table  and  Treadle,  while  those  of  a  higher  price  are  orna¬ 
mental,  with  elaborate  and  costly  polished  black  walnut. 

Tables  with  covers,  enclosed  cases,  and  cabinet  style. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGES  made  for  packing  or  ahipping  to  ANT 
PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Special  cebtipicatb  for  five  tears 
with  every  machine  Specimena  of  sewing,  illdstb.atbd  oirou- 
LABS,  with  numerous  recommendations,  wholesale  cash  prices, 
EZTRAOaDiNAav  INDOCEMEETS  to  agents.  Ac.,  mailed  free.  Exclus¬ 
ive  control  of  Tf.reitoet  given  gratis  <0  capable  and  energetic 
agents,  merchants,  store  keepers.  Ac.,  wbo  will  travel  or  open 
agencies  nnd  exhibit  the  wonderful  mebits  of  our  machines  in 
their  localities,  and  solicit  orders. 

OUTFITS  and  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  L 
^  An  niieqnaled,  quick  and  honest  money-making  business  for  ^ 
male  and  female  caiivassert  in  all  parts  of  the  country.— Christian  2 
Index,  N.  Y.,  Jan  6th.  B 

Caah  RemittanceM  ^ 

must  be  made  in  Post  Office  Honey  Orders,  or  Bank  DraflB  made  J 
parable  to  our  order  in  New  York.  Registered  Letters  or  by  Ez-  ^ 
PEE8S  at  our  risk.  /S 

All  Orders  and  Communications  must  be  addressed  to 


BOBERT  J. 

General  Hanufacturera  t 
of  Machinery.  1 

dUYllOa  N3± 


iniJL.L.l»AN  A  CO., 
33ft  Canal  Street,  N. 


Y. 
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New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  09 

New  York. 


GUYOT’S  PHYSCAL  GEOGEAPEY. 

The  publishers  of  Guyot's  unrivalled  series  of  Geograpbies 
are  gratified  to  announce  that  this  masterpiece  of  the  great 
author  is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  $1.35. 


Felter’s  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

W  rltten  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof  8.  H.  Pr  abost 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  in  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  bay  e  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof  E  A  Hheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  School, 
New  York. 

Rnperbly  lllnstrated  and  adapted  to  b»th  the  Phonie  and 
Word  methods  of  teaching  reading  Simple  facts  in  natural 
science  taught  in  natural  child  language. 


WILLIAMS  &  SUTHEBLANO’B 


PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 


The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  in  use  is  turned 
from  the  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 


Guiot’s  Geoffraphlea,  Felter’s  Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s  Philosophy,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 

Tenny's  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley’s  Aessoos  in  Lianffuag-e,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

s»‘l)escriptive  Catalogues  and  Rpecial  Circulars  may  always 
be  had  on  application.  Addri  S8 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

13R  State  Street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER,  .ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Publishers.  New  York 


School  Teacher  I 


You  can  double  your  salary  by  selling  “The  Continental 
Gazetteer  of  the  United 'States,”  evenings,  batunluys,  and 
during  vacation.  The  book  contains  inl'ormatioD  of  great  value  to 
yourself,  your  pupils  and  their  parents. 

For  particulars,  address,  ZEIGLEK  &  McCURDY, 

3mo(!  Ciuciunati,  O. 


